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FOREWORD 
by Sir Keith Murray, 
Chairman of the University Grants Committee 



“ Provision for common life and intercourse is a condition 
of the highest value in a University education. Not only is the 
intellectual training of students apt to be stunted if they 
remain as isolated units after leaving the classroom . . . 

As early as 1921, in the second year of their existence, the University Grants 
Committee drew attention in these words to the importance of corporate life as 
an essential part of university education. In practically very report since then, 
the committee have again returned to this thesis, and throughout the years, 
particularly since 1945 when they were enabled to give capital grants to univer- 
sities, they have put at the universities’ disposal funds for the provision of 
playing fields, students’ unions, refectories, and halls of residence, without which 
a fuller corporate and social life becomes well-nigh impossible. Changes since 
the war have made the greater provision of student facilities and amenities more 
necessary than ever before. The expanding frontiers of knowledge, the growing 
content of the students’ curriculums and the increasing specialisation of courses 
in both arts and science tend to leave most students too little time or inclination 
for the development of those wider interests which should be part of their 
heritage at a university. 

Recent visits by the committee to the universities and colleges have impressed 
upon them the inadequacy in many places of the existing facilities to meet the 
growing call for them. There is little hope of extra-curricular activities flourishing 
without adequate accommodation; without refectories or dining rooms in which 
meals can be obtained until quite late in the evening, there is little hope of 
persuading students to spend more of their day in the university precincts— to 
use the libraries, to debate, to discuss, to widen their interests in literature, in 
music and in the world in general. The “ student day ” must be lengthened if 
they are to get the fullest benefit from their brief stay in the universities. It has 
been said that the Oxford graduate receives half his university education from 
the dons and the other half from his fellow students; it is this supplement or 
complement to teaching in the classroom or laboratory that has become 
increasingly necessary and valuable. 

Residence in the university is of course the ideal way of extending the student 
day. The committee have from their earliest days commended halls of residence 
as a desirable provision for common life and for the interplay of mind upon 
mind. The university authorities are everywhere recognising the necessity for 
them and students themselves are increasingly conscious of the value which they 
can give. The demand for them is growing rapidly and their cost at about £1,500 
to £2,000 a student place appears high. If substantial sums of public money are 
to be invested in their provision, there must be a clear view of their objective and 
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of the conditions which determine their success or failure to attain it. It seemed to 
the committee that the universities would be assisted in formulating policy by a 
fuller study than has yet been undertaken of the educational role of the hall of 
residence and it was for this purpose that they appointed the sub-committee 
whose report is now published. 

The committee wish first of all to thank the members of the sub-committee 
most warmly for the great amount of time, thought and trouble which they have 
obviously devoted to their task. They have received both oral and written evidence 
from a large number of individuals whose first-hand knowledge of university life 
and student affairs was put freely at their disposal. They have come to clear 
conclusions which will be of value to all those who have the responsibility of 
planning, building and running halls of residence. The sub-committee have not 
attempted to establish a blue print for halls of residence; they have rightly 
recognised the diversity of circumstance and tradition in different universities 
but they have pinpointed clearly the many considerations and issues which 
confront those who have to solve their particular problems. Finally, their report, 
while establishing the important role which halls of residence can play in uni- 
versity life, does not fail to point out that their provision is but one means — 
though a very important one — whereby the students’ life in the university may 
become fuller and richer. The committee and, they are confident, the universities, 
owe a great debt to those who have given their services so generously in the study 
of this problem. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. The terms of reference given to us were as follows: 

“To consider and report on the nature and importance of the role which 
should be played by halls of residence in the education of university students, 
and its relationship to that of other forms of student organisation; the 
manner in which halls of residence should be administered and staffed in 
order to carry out this role; and the arrangements within universities for 
formulating policy on these matters and for supervising its execution.” 

2. Early in the life of the sub-committee it became clear that the central 
questions by which we were challenged had far-reaching implications. No one 
can say what part a hall of residence should play in the education of university 
students until he has a concept of the purpose of a university and of what it 
may properly be expected to do for its undergraduates. Should a university be 
chiefly a place of academic or technological teaching? How important is it that 
it should be more? — and how much more? By what means in an age like ours 
can it be made potent and effective as a centre of liberal education? 

3. It may perhaps be taken for granted that three of the most important 
activities in a civilised community today are the higher education of intellectually 
able young men and women; the promotion of learning; and research or the 
advancement of knowledge. In this country, as in many others, it is the practice 
to combine these three activities within one institution, the university. Nothing 
that we say should be taken to minimise the importance of any one of them or the 
beneficial effect of each of them on the others. None the less, as we have heard 
evidence from vice-chancellors, from wardens and others, we have had to ask 
ourselves whether there are not some aspects of education that the universities 
have neglected and are still neglecting. While in the universities able men give 
admirable instruction in a particular discipline, be it history, physics or medicine, 
yet in the development and general education of a student as man and as citizen 
there is much that the universities could do, but do not always do. As John 
Stuart Mill has said: “Men are men before they are lawyers or physicians or 
manufacturers; and if you make them capable and sensible men, they will make 
themselves capable and sensible lawyers and physicians.” 

4. The responsibility of the university for the liberal education of the student 
is not everywhere taken seriously enough. Apart from his attendance at lectures, 
laboratories and tutorial classes, it is our belief that he should mix with his 
fellows and seniors under conditions which give him great encouragement to 
appreciate and discuss matters of the spirit and of the intellect at the highest 
level of which he is capable. Here we mean, according to aptitude and tastes, 
religion, art, music, politics, current affairs, and the relationships between 
human beings, to mention but a few. The educated man must have come to 
some real degree of self-knowledge, must have begun to work out a philosophy of 
life. It is the opinion of the sub-committee that the hall of residence has a role 
of great importance to play in this wider education, though nothing that we shall 
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say should be taken to imply that halls can or should take from departments 
their share of the responsibility for developing close staff-student relationships. 

5. A hall is a place where students live; it can be much more if, but only if, 
such a relationship is established between staff and students, and between the 
students themselves, that their level of response is raised. Much of the liberalising 
and civilising power of an education is exercised imperceptibly by the values 
powerfully embodied in it, so that people are encouraged to develop attitudes 
and make evaluations in addition to those which the study of their academic 
subjects may demand. And in this, what matters most is the outlook given to the 
student by that part of society in which he lives — pre-eminently the university. 
If a hall within the university is to be an instrument of liberal education it must 
be placed in the hands of people who regard it as such, and who are competent 
to make it effective. And they will need from their colleagues the co-operation 
and interest their work deserves, the close support of the senate as well as of the 
council of their university. It may be that wardens of halls have not always been 
accorded the place in the university’s life to which we believe their office entitles 
them because their function has not been accepted as of high educational 
importance in the purpose of the university as a whole or as part of its raison 
d'itre. 

6. We are aware that the conclusions we have reached, first, regarding the 
role which halls of residence should play in the education of university students, 
and, second, regarding an improvement in the status of their wardens and the 
size of their senior common rooms, will not be easy to translate into practice. 
Many universities are in a process of transition from mainly non-residential 
towards more fully residential communities, and this process must of necessity 
be evolutionary, arising from what already exists and showing constant regard 
for the special circumstances of each case. It would, of course, be quite 
impossible, even had we wished to do so, to try to sketch a blueprint for halls 
of residence which should be universally applicable. The evidence we were given 
made it abundantly clear that there is immense diversity between the circum- 
stances, and hence between the policies, of different universities. Yet we have 
also been struck by the fact that within this diversity the lines of evidence 
seemed to converge on certain points, and we have tried to set out these points 
faithfully. It is to be noted that our terms of reference did not confine us to the 
making of suggestions which could be carried out within the present system of 
financing or administering halls. 

7. The sub-committee have met on fifteen occasions and have received evidence 
either in writing or by personal interview from many people who gave much of 
their thought and time to the sub-committee’s work. We are deeply indebted to 
them. Representative bodies of university teachers, wardens of halls and students 
have submitted memoranda to us, for which we are grateful. Members of the 
sub-committee have themselves during the past eighteen months visited halls 
and union buildings in a number of universities, both in Great Britain and other 
countries. By the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, the chairman of the 
sub-committee was able to see during 1956 some of the rapid developments in 
residential provision now going on in the universities of the United States and 
Canada. But the opinions and suggestions of the sub-committee are, of course, 
their own, and we would not wish it to be thought that any of our witnesses or 
friends were to be held in any way responsible for them. 
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THE BACKGROUND 



8. In 1955-56, universities in Great Britain had 85,194 full-time students, of 
whom 23,707 lived at home, 38,072 in lodgings and 23,415 in colleges and halls 
of residence. 1 

Historical background of residence in the older civic universities 

9. This general statement, however, does not give a true picture of conditions 
in any one university: for most of the modem universities of England and 
Wales were originally intended for local students, and the story of the growth 
of interest in residence is different for each place. In Scotland, the original 
residential system had long been forgotten by the end of the nineteenth century, 
and a tradition had been established by which students, if they could not live 
at home, lived cheaply in lodgings. The founders of Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester and other universities in great industrial towns intended 
that the city should add to her amenities a university for the benefit of her sons 
and daughters living in their own homes. When Dr. Jowett supported the 
foundation of University College, Bristol, in 1874, he said that the promoters 
wished to create a local university, one of whose advantages would be that 
students could live at home. 2 When Sir Michael Sadler reported in 1904 on the 
development of education in Exeter, he noted that west country students 
naturally desired to find opportunity for higher education within easy reach of 
their homes. 3 Yet all these universities have been led by experience profoundly to 
modify the plans of their early advisers. 

10. In the large industrial cities, halls of residence came into being in the 
natural process of history, as non-local students were attracted to the university 
and found that lodgings were squalid, dear or unobtainable. At Manchester, for 
example, a few private individuals who sympathised with the difficulties of the 
women students called a public meeting in the Town Hall in 1899, where a 
constitution was adopted, subscriptions were invited, and Ashburne Hall was 
bom. 4 Most of the halls established before the turn of the century were intended 
for women, an arrangement perhaps not uninfluenced by Victorian ideas of 
chaperonage. Aberdare Hall at Cardiff opened in 1885, Alexandra Hall at 
Aberystwyth in 1896, Ashburne Hall in 1900 and Clifton Hill House at Bristol 
in 1909. Many of the early halls were provided by private initiative; others owed 
their existence to religious foundations, which realised that students had needs 
other than those for which their departmental studies catered. These halls were 
usually financed in part by subscriptions, and sometimes led an independent life 
before coming under full university control. At the time, for example, when the 
University of Sheffield took over the halls of residence in 1924, they were housed 
in university buildings and received grants, but they still had their own responsible 
committees which had fallen back on subscriptions to meet any deficits. The 
pattern was repeated in one civic university after another: to meet a need for 
which the university itself had not provided, a hall was established, by private 
venture or by benefaction, which did not at first come fully under the jurisdiction 
of the university. 

1 University Grants Committee returns, 1955-56. 

3 The Life of a University: by B. Cottle and J. W. Sherborne, p. 6. 

3 The University of Exeter: a Retrospect: by L. J. Lloyd. The Universities Review, Voi. 28, 
No. 2, February, 1956, p. 4. 

* Ashburne Hall. The First Fifty Years, p. 5. 
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